^ANKARA'S ADVAITA
true of the world with reference to the Brahman. For when once
the Brahman is known, it is known also that the Brahman is
existing all along and that the world was not there really at all.
Thus the world is experienced on the same locus, namely, the
Brahman, on which its absolute negation is experienced. The
advaitin transfers only the logical relation found between the
rope and the snake to the Brahman and the world. But he does
not tell us that, just as we can neglect the illusory snake as
harmless, we can neglect the world and its values as useless. So
long as the "we" lasts the world is of importance for us; only
when the "we" or the <(I" becomes one with the Brahman, can
we ignore the world, just as we ignore the snake after the rope
is seen, but never before. That is why the advaitin refuses to call
even the snake an asat or non-existent, though he calls it mithyd.
It is of fundamental importance for understanding the Advaita
to note the difference between asat and mithyd, though the words
are used in the same sense in popular language and some systems
of Indian philosophy. According to the advaitin, it is the imaginary
that is asat, while the illusory or whatever is perceived as existent,
though later negated as non-existent, is mithyd. The imaginary,
like the sky-flower and the horns of man, is not experienced as
existing. It is admittedly non-existent. But the illusory is
experienced as existing, and is later negated as not existing. The
advaitin wanted to express the relation between the Brahman
and the world, and that relation he found in empirical illusion,
and therefore used the words bhrama and mithyd with reference
to both.
It is important to define here the meaning of the words exis-
tence, non-existence, etc., as used by the advaitin. For him,
existence is the same as reality, and that identical with truth.
SaUvd and satyam mean the same. But what is not existence or
truth or reality is not merely absolute non-existence or unreality.
Unfortunately, in popular language and many systems of philo-
sophy, both Indian and European, what is other than the real
is the unreal; and that is merely what is subjectively meajit or
imagined. Mithyd is other than the real1; but still it is not asat
or unreal. That is why the advaitin says that it is aniruacamya,
which is explicable neither as sat nor a.s asat, neither as both nor
as neither. Hence when interpreting the Advaita in English, we
are at a disadvantage for lack of a word with the connotation
1 Sadviviktatvatn va mithyaivam. See Advaitasiddhi, p. 195.
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